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Notes. 


GOURMAND: GOURMET. 


small circle of 
muunded as to the 


short time ago, amongst a 
friends, the question was pri 
exact meaning of the above we rds. Nine out of 
ten considered that, radically, they conveyed the 
same idea: gourmand meaning a glu tton, 
cious eater; and 
delicate taste. On reference to authorities, it ap- 
peared that the idea of gourmand was correct, but 
that gourmet has nothing to do with eating at all; 
being, according to Tarver, “a judge, connoisseur 
of wine.” It is difficult to get n ’ the idea 
that the latter syllable of gou is connected 
with mets, a dish or mess. 

The actual history of these two 
curious. They have really no connection 
ever with each other, the resemblance in 
being purely accidental. 

Gourmand, gourmandize, are found in Ben Jon- 
son, Spenser, and other English writers of the six- 
teenth ce ntury, in the sense of eating voraciously. 
The spelling is indifferently gor 
mand. There is reason to Fe that the word 
came to us from the French, as it can be traced in 
that language much farther back. In a letter 
dated 1392 a.p., quoted by Ducange, occurs the 
following passage: “ Le jour devant que icellui 
Prestre trespassast, il avoit beu et gormandé par 
tout le jour. 


a vora- 


gourmet, an epicure of more 


words is very 

= igs 
what- 
sound 


nand or gour- 


| from gorm, fulness, 


gromu 


The word is really Celtic, and is found in the 
Bas-Breton and Welsh in the form of gormont, 
cramming. 

The history of gourmet is more singular. 
word guma, in all the Teutonic tongues, meant 
originally “a man.” In English this-very early 
became grum or groom, probably from being con- 
founded with the Cymric gwr, having the same 
signification. It then came gnify a serving- 
man, especially one attending to horses, equiva- 
lent to Ger. Mareskalk (marshal). In the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, during the wars 
in France under Edward IIIL., the word became 
current in French, in the same way that jockey, 
boul ngrin { bow nd binle- dogue ( bull- 

g), ha en adopted in 10dern times. 
It is found under the forms gromet, 
diminutiv« 
‘, gromett ‘8. By a very c 


The 


to si 


more 
groumet, 
grometet ; and is Latinised into gromes, 
MMoNn mit tathesis, 
t, in the same way that 
and grass, bird and brid, are 
In a Fre - le tter of a.p. 1392, 
Ducange, we read: “‘ Duquel Jaque le 
Coq l’exposant estoit serviteur et gromet.” Ina 

MS. poem of the fifteenth century we find: — 
és A ceste 


Mauvais grommes, mauvais 


groum be came gourie 
girn and grin, 
interch 


give nh by 


gers 


weable, 


gent sont co 


Des boines gens, boivent 
Que il carient au quemin.” 
The last quotation indicates the special applica- 
tion which the word assumed as a name for the 
wine carts. We read again: “ Un 
groumet nommé Fagot, qui conduisoit iceulx vins.” 
In 1402 the word had begun to apply to a “ Com- 
missionaire, Facteur des Vins”: “ Guiot dit Rolot 
harnicheur et gourmet de vins, demourant & Bruieres 
en Laonnais.” Thenceforward it took the sense 
given in Carpentier’s supplement to Ducange: 
* Voiturier ou garde des vins et marchandises 
pendant qu’ils sont en route.” In modern French 
it has come to signify a judge—connoisseur in 
wine. It has not yet found its way into Eng- 
lish dictionaries; but it is frequently employed, 
and often in a wrong sense. 

The existence of two words side by 
nearly allied in sound, and so different in origin 
and meaning, is a singular phenomenon and w orthy 
of “ making a note of.” A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertre« 


drivers of 


side, so 


“CHAMBERS'S 
MR. SOLOMON 


ENCYCLOP.EDIA’ 
LOWE. 


Although such immense sums were -spént on 
the later encyclopiedias (4" 5, viii. 284, note), 
Chambers’s original work seems, like many other 
commencements of all kinds, to have been largely 
a labour of loves Amongst unpaid contributors 
we may probably reckon Mr. Solomon Lowe, 


whose name is almost forgotten now in our litera- 
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ture, but who was a tolerably well known writer 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. Lowe taught 
and kept a well-known academy at Brook Green 
near Hammersmith, and some notice of him 
lately appeared in the Hammersmith News. 

Shortly after Mr. Lowe's decease, his* widow 
wrote in March 1751-2 to Dr. Ward of Gresham 
College, a friend of her late husband, enclosing a 
copy of an advertisement which she had addressed 
to Mr. Meres, one of the newspaper publishers of 
the time (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 6210), and com- 
plained that she could not get it fairly inserted 
owing to a feeling on the part of the publishing 
trade in general. The advertisement ran mostly 
as follows, a few contractions and omissions being 
made for the purpose of a desirable brevity : — 

“ Shortly will be published by subscription, for the 
benefit of those who have Mr. Chambers’ Dictionary, 
which was done by himself, an entire supplement to that 
(sic) by the late Mr. Solomon Lowe; how capable he was 
of doing it, may be seen from the underwritten extracts 
from Mr. Chambers’ letters in 1733 : — 

* I know of nobody who is so well acquainted with the 
flaws and defects of the work as yourself (Mr. Lowe) ; 
you have favoured me with many remarks of this kind 

Mr. Chambers must have been slightly ironical here, 
i. C.]. I have sent you the 24 sheets of my Dictionary, 
that were wrought off before the last variation of mea- 
sures took place. I should not have been forward for 
producing the sheets before you, who are too good a 
Judge of their Defects, but as you had‘a desire to see 
them I have overcome all the Reluctance. To have dis- 
charged solid benefits by an idle letter of complements 
(sie)—where had been the propriety. I know of 
no person, among a great number from whom I have had 
communications on the same occasion, that has entered 
so far into the spirit of the work, and appears so thorough 
a master of the design, as yourself. Your instructions, I 
speak without any complement (sic), are all pertinent 
and useful,’” &c. 

Mrs. Lowe adds— 

“ that, when Mr. Chambers was too ill to carry his work 
on any farther, he sent for Mr. Lowe and gave him his 
Dictionary in order to carry it on.” 

Of course Mrs. Lowe had very naughty ideas 
about the publishers, whose offer of one hundred 
and fifty guineas for the supplement she says that 


she refused, and attempted a separate publication. | 


Mr. Ward appears to have been chary of advice ; 
but we may judge from her rejoinder that he told 
her that publishers had interests which she was 
bound to consider, and they might naturally object 
to an advertisement which said so much, con- 
fidentially or perhaps sarcastically, about the 
defects of a publication in which they were in- 
terested. 

Although Mr. Lowe would probably not have 
been reckoned as a “man of the time,” and his 
name is not found in Chalmers, Rose, Haydn, 
Phillips, Jones, and Allibone. 

Mr. Lowe was asked to help Dr. Birch in his 
Life of Sir Richard Steele. He wrote a work on 
“ Mnemonicks,” which has been reprinted not very 











long ago with Grey’s Memoria Technica. He died 
poor, which was possibly the punishment: for 
writing so much and so well gratuitously. 

A GLEANER. 


MILTON’S USE OF THE SUPERLATIVE: 
CHILDREN’S. LANGUAGE. 


An apt illustration of the well-known lines in 
book iv. of Paradise Lost — 
“ So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met; 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve,”— 


was furnished me a short time ago involuntarily 
by a girl of thirteen, who said to her mother in 
my hearing: “ You’re the youngest of your sis- 
ters-in-law, mamma!” And it was no slip of 
the tongue; for, though the girl has more than 
average intelligence, and has been as well edu- 
cated as most girls of her age, I could not make 
her understand that what she had said was gram- 
matically wrong, and that she ought to have said 
“vounger than,” instead of “ youngest of.”* 

It would seem, therefore, that Milton, in his 
beautiful irregularity, unconsciously adopted the 
simple speech of childhood. I say unconsciously, 
because there can be little doubt that the poet if 
appealed to, would have charged .bimself rather 
with over-refinement, and have allowed that the 
elaboration of these lines had cost him some time 
and thought; unless indeed, which is.not impro- 
bable, he had met with and admired such a use 
of the superlative elsewhere. I find a similar in- 
stance ¢ quoted in Miatzner’s Eng. Gram. (iii. 289), 
from Robert of Gloucester (i. 157)—“ Ygerne, Gor- 
loys wyf, was fairest of echon” (i. e., each one); 
though Miitzner gives it among a number of quo- 
tations which are perfectly regular, and does not 
appear to have remarked any irregularity about 
it. In Shakespeare again, we have (2 Henry VI. 
i. 3), “ York is most unmeet of any man,” where 
the superlative is really equally irregular, though 
it scarcely strikes one as being so. 





* The language of children has, I think, had too little 
attention paid to it. A child begins life as a savage, and 
gradually becomes civilised. its speech, in its onward 
and upward course, reflects this gradual change, and fre- 
quently illustrates the idioms of other languages besides 
itsown. I have noticed that the errors of syntax, &c., 
which an English child commits in learning English are 
frequently no such errors, but the normal mode of ex- 
pression, in some other language ; ‘and, when this is 80, 
much light is thrown upon the syntax, &c., of this other 
language, A child does not copy all its mistakes; it 
makes up plenty for itself, and it is to these only (and the 
one I have given above is an example) that I wish to 
call attention. A collection of such mistakes would be 
very instructive, and might be begun in “ N. & Q.” 

+ Similar, at least, as far as the superlative is concerned. 
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A Sianite't less successful sacrifice of grammar 
to sound is found in Byron’s known lines (C. HZ,, 
bo yk iv. ): 

“TI stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand.’ 
F, CHANCE, 
Sydenham Hill. 


LETTER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


On the death, recently, of a relative of mine at a very 














ivanced age, I found among her papers a collection of 
tographs of d hed persons, nearly all of them 
sompanied by some statement in proof of their authen- 
icity. Among then ut any such proof attached, 
is the letter of which I enclese a copy, and which pur- 
ports to be written by the hand of Frederick the Great. 
By the appearance of the ink and paper it certainly was 
written at the time. The hand is a bold round one. I 
have preserved the inaccuracies of spelling, &c. Could 


any of your readers give me any information as to the 
circumstance to which it refers, or any fac-simile of 


Frederick’s handwriting with which I could comp. 


Mad.,—J’ay recu la lettre que vous aves voulu 
me faire le 19de ce mois et c’est avec bien du Dé- 
plaisir que j’ay appris les mauvais proces d’un des 
directeurs de la C ympagnie Assiatique D’Embden, 
envers yous, dont vous vous etes vue oblizé de 
vous plaindre. Je feroy examiner vos griefs et je 
viens de donner mes ordres en consequence & mon 
president de la Chambre d’Estfriselentz, et vous 
pouvez etre trés assurez que l’on ne manquera 
pas de vous administrer bonne justice autant que 
les Circonstances le permettront, sur ce je prie 
Di 1eu q' 1'il vous ait en sa sainte garde. 

“\ Potsdam le 26 Fevrier 1756 

: “ FREDERIC.” 

“ A Mad. Goodwin a Bruxelles.” 

Hvsert J. pe Buren. 
2, Warwick Terrace, Du! 


Man a Microcosu.— This expression is in 
common use, but the idea involved in it is litt] 
nderstood. In fact the phrase itself is vari d 





from Plato’s original. 1 his philosophy. all deity 
is round or globular: the universe, «éauos, the fixed 
stars, and the planets are gods. Man was made 
by the Demiurgus—himself created by the s ipreme 
G d—as a model for all living creatures, and man 
isa sort of demigod; but the divine part in man 
is his head, the residence of reason, which, like the 
gods, is round; the other parts of man, the body 
and the members, are mere accidents post-cr ated 
simply for the convenience of the head. In the 
Strange and curious anatomical account which 
Plato gives in the Timeus of the formation, uses, 
and reasoris of the formation of these parts, he 
expands his notion fully, and concludes with the 
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assertion that thus the human head, being like 
all the other gods round, is in fact a microcosm. 
One singular example of humour occurs in the 


course of his account. He says that the Demiur- 
gus formed the nails not because the man wanted 
the m, but because he foresaw that wild beasts and 
women would. It is many years since I read the 
Timeus, and I have it not by me now to refer to; 
but this is a correct statement: that “the Aead of 
man,”’ and not man himself in his full form, “is a 
microcosm,” in Plato’s phrase. 

There is another phrase and idea, the “ music 
of the spheres,” explained in the same treatise. 
If a paper involving some arithmetical and astro- 
nomical calculations comes within your scope I 
will send it. This phrase also is very little under- 
stoed, though often in men’s mouths.* 

Herbert RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


Ficritiovs Names or Avutnors.—In a late 
number of “ N, & Q.” OLtpHar Hlamst speaks cf 
the trouble he once had in catal uing a book 
under three different names, wh'ch ultimately 
turned out to be but disguises of the same book. 

In ay same part he also speaks of his Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names. May I be allowed to 
point out that future editions of this most useful 
and interesting work will be enriched -by the un- 
pleasant circumstance above named? for we have 
now two or three “fictitious names” the more—a 
small example of the “soul of good in things 
evil.” RavVENSBOURNE. 


Burns's Prentice Han’,— 
“ Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 
Her ‘prentice han’ _ tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O! 
Green grow,” &c. 

“ Knight .. .. and since we were made before yee 
should we not love and admire ye as the last and there- 
fore perfect’st work of nature ? Man was made when 
nature was but an apprentice, but woman when she was 
a skilfull mistresse of her arte.” 

Cupid's Whirligig, 1607 (¢ 1, 1611, C. 4 vers.) 

I know nothing more of the history of this 
saying, but from the close resemblance between 
these passages it would seem either that Burns 
had read the Whirligig or a scrap borrowed from 
it, or that the saying was or had become prover- 
bial. B. NICHOLSON. 


First NewsparEeR Report py Evecrric TELe- 
GRAPH.—As a director of the Electric Telegraph 
Company so early as i847, the late Mr. George 
Wilson (of the Anti-Corn-Law League) urged 
forward the laying down a line of electric wires 
from Manchester to Leeds. At the nomination of 
Mr. Cobden for the West Riding in that year the 

[* Consult “N. &Q.” 1" §. vi. 165; 4°, ii. 561; iii. 19, 
70.—Epb. } 
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line had not been completed, but Mr. Wilson had 
several miles of wire carried on temporarily as 
far as Wakefield; and from that town the pro- 
ceedings attendant on the nomination and election 
of Mr. Cobden were transmitted to Manchester, 
and appeared in a second edition of a Manchester 
paper about two o'clock that day, being the first 
newspaper report by electric telegraph on record. 
Puitrr S. Kina. 
Bovstrapa.—lIt is not perhaps generally 

that, among the Parisi workmen duri 
period of terrorism w initiated 
coup d état, Napoleon III. was familiarly 

nated “‘ Boustrapa”’—a name made of tl 

syllables of Bou-logne, Stra-sbourg, and J’a-ris, 
the scenes of his three chief exploits up to that 
time. Subsequently two of his sobriquets you 
know, were ‘“ Badinguet” and “L’Homme de 
Sedan.” Puiuir 8S. Ke. 


hie 1 was 


re 


Lorp Bacon’s ADAPTATION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
In an article on Shakespeare in the 
(No. 261) it is pointed out that Bacon, with a 
profound contempt for poetry, nevertheless con- 
descended to adopt ’s sentiments. 
One or two examples are given. I have 
the following, which was not, I think, alluded to 
by the reviewer. In the “ Essay on Travel,” 
amongst the hints to enable “a voung man to 
put his travel into a little room,” is “let hin 
sequester himself from the company « j 
trymen.” ‘This reads like an echo « 
words (As You Like Ii, iv. 1)\— 

“ Farewell, monsieur traveller; look, 
wear strange »all the bene 
country, b your nativity,” 


Quarterly 


Shakespeare s 


met with 


Tennyson's “Deatn or 
Collectors of Tennysoniana may, perhaps, | 
make a note of the foll ywing paragraph, taken 
from The Laine an, R itlar d, and Stan ford Me rceu 
for January 12: 
“Caistor.—Of all times in tl 
panologians could have chosen to go ‘ 
most annoying to all love 
should choose New Year's eve. 
have ample « lissat 


» vear that our cam 
on strike,’ it seemed 
old customs that they 


rh it is allowed, 
facti 


suse for di lack of con 
sideration shown for their comfort in the belfry, and with 
the degree of encouragement given them in ‘ boxes,’ but 
they adopted a shabby method of showing it. Such an 
omission as theirs, it is said, has never occurred within 
living memory: certainly not since Tennyson (‘ Our 
poet,’ as we Caistorians proudly call the Poet Laureate) 
was a denizen of this quaint old town, and wrote his 
poem the ‘ Death of the Old Year’ (collection pub- 
lished 1832) within hearing of the church bells.” 


Curupert Bepe. 


rs of 
v might, 


n with the 


on 


Inscriptions. — Having lately met with the 
following inscriptions, I “made a note of” them, 
thinking you might deem them worthy of being 
transcribed into the pages of “N. & Q.” I know 
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not where, when, or by whom they have been 


severally written. 


On a sun-dial : — 
“ Once at a potent leader’s voice it stay’d ; 
Once it went back when a good monarch pray’d 
Mortals! howe’er ye grieve, howe’er deplore, 
The flying shadow shall return no more.” 
Under 
water 
rhis babbling stream not uninstruc 
Nor idly loiters to its destined main: 
Each flower it feeds that on its margin 
Now bids thee blush, whose days are spent in vair 


an hour-glass in a grotto near 


tive flows, 


rrows, 


void of moral, though unheeded glides 

ime’s current, stealing on with silent haste ; 
! each falling sand Ais folly chides, 

ious moment run to waste.” 


or 


Who lets one prec 


Found in an old watch that had been given by 
leman to a young lady about eighty years 


aA cant 
’ nti 


since :— 
fair, this watch to wear 
Io mark how moments fly ; 
For none a moment have to spare, 
4~ 


Who jn a moment die! 
R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 


“ Deign, lady 


la Place, Dublin. 


LAMp.—lIn giving evidence on the qu 
f insanity at the trial of the Rey. 
Watson, as re p rted in The Globe (12 
Dr. Maudslay said — 
“ The e of Charl L y's sister is a 


well-known 
ney, and Miss Lamb 

*In Miss Lamb’s case, 
it not until after the 


idenly. 


murder 


ple, 


h took pla ud 


e used to warn m 


} t onl 
of her father, whi 


As Dr. Maudslay calls this a well-known 
ance, it may not ‘be amiss to mention that Miss 
Lamb did not murder her father, but her mother. 
The reference is no dou jually applicable, but 
the 1 is W cting 
P CHARLES WYLIE. 


in- 


Ista 


Queries. 
“THE FATHER’S OWN SON.” 
D ies of 
a droll 


ther’s Own 


In 1860 Mr. Halliwell printed thirty c 
the Doctors of Dull-head College, bein 
formed out of the lost play of the F 
Son, from the second part of the Hf 
upon Sport, 8vo, 1672, published by Kirkman, and 
which is the last piece in the volume. He has 
also given Kirkman’s preface, which is a very 
curious and interesting production, for which he 
deserves the hearty thanks of all those who ar 
interested in the early history of the drama. 

It so happens, however, that the sam 
forms the last article in the 


being 


ts, or Sport 


droll 


“ Wits, or Sport upon Sport, in seleet pieces of Drollery 
digested into Scenes by way of Dialogue. Together 
with a variety of Humors of several Nations, fitted for 
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Own 
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the pleasure and content of all persons, either in Court, 
City, Countrey, or Camp. rhe like never before pub- 
lished. Part I. London: Printed for Henry Marsh, at 
the Sign of the Princes Arms in Chancery Lane, 1662.” 


This book, of which I am not aware there was 
any second part, was printed by Marsh, who signs 
the preface—one altovether different from Kirk- 
man’s production—and adds a catalogue of books 
sold by him, with these lines prefixed 

pleas hath produced his st 


“Who for y rt h 
And as you like, will furnish you with more.’ 


There is prefixed a curious engraving of the 
stage in 1662, which I believe has subsequently 
been re-engraved, and in which we have Sir John 
Falstaff in the costume in which he used to 
appear. 

Kirkman must therefore have, without acknow- 
ledgment, reprinted Marsh’s collection, omitting 
his preface and long list of books for sale, and given 
the preface which Mr. Halliwell has reprinted. 
Whether the engraving was prefixed to Kirkman’s 
edition, the writer has no means of knowing. 

In the year 1673 Kirkman printed 

« The Wits, or Sport upon Sport, being a curious Colleec- 
tion of several Drolls and Farces presented and shown for 
the merriment and delight of wise men e ignor 
asthey have been sundry times acted in publ l 
private, in London at Bartholomew, in the ¢ ountrey at 
other Faires ; in Halls and Taverns, on several Mounte 
bank Stages at Charing Cross, Lincolns-Inn-Fields, and 
other places, by several stroleing Players, Fools and 
Fidlers, and the Mountebanks Zanies, with loud laughter 
and great applause, Written I know not when, by 
several persons I know not who, but now newly collected 
by our old friend to please you.—Francis KirKMAN.” 


inne 


To this work, which is quite distinct from tl 
collection by Marsh, is prefixed the 
Kirkman, reprinted by Mr. Halliwell. 
before me is perfect until it reaches p. 32, bu 
the foot of the page from the catchwo app 
that the next droll is called “ Oenone. Phen 
comes another fragment commencing with “ Th: 
merry conceited humours of Bottom the Weaver.’ 
The pagination begins at page 29, finishing with 
“ Bottom ” at page 37, and concluding | 
“Cheater Cheated,” which terminates at pag 
with the word Finis. 

Can any of your contributors inform me if the 
two pieces are fragments of separate works, « 
belong to the same volume? Were any othe 
editions of the Drolls printed than those noticed 
above 2 j J. M. 

“Boarp.”’—Can any correspondent throw light 
upon this sentence in ( 
Parson, ch upter x., “ An old good servant boards 
a child ” ? T. W. Wess 

[Either the word as has dropped out, that is, “b Is 
asa child,” or it may mean in the same state as a child. 
Hence the old savin r, “Set him a clear board in the 
world,” that is, put him in a good position. ] 


reorg . Ilerbe rt’s Country 


Anne Borryn’s Moruer: F. Nancraat. — 
There is a picture representing a woman's head 
at Stanford Court, supposed to be the mother of 
Queen Anne Boleyn. It was purchased more 
than a century past of Francis Nanciaat, who 
said it was an original of Holbein. Anne Boleyn’s 
mother was sister of the Duke of Norfolk. A 
note-book of my great-grandfather states the fact. 
The picture is in good preservation, with the lady 
in a dark dress, white plain cap, and ruff round 

ve neck. Are there any known pictures of this 
ady whereby I might verify the likeness? and who 
was Francis Nanciaat ? 

Tomas E. WinNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

CLARE’s Remarns: Orp Battaps.— Messrs. 
Taylor & Son of Northampton have invited me 
to edit the poetical remains of John Clare, and 
have supplied me for that purpose with a mass 
of documents, including seven or eight hundred 
hitherto unpublished poems, more than a thousand 
letters addressed to Clare by his friends and con- 
temporaries, a diary, and several pocket-books in 
which the poet jotted down passing fancies, and 
noted subjects which interested him. Among 
these last-named memoranda is a small collection 
f ballads, which Clare says he wrote down on 
iearing his father nother sing them on.the 
ong winter evening Several of these might 
with propriety be included in the “ Remains,” 
and in making the selection it would assist me 
to know whether any had already appeared in 
print or not. Will some ample-leisured and cour- 
teous reader of ““N. & Q.” compassionate a man of 
many engagements, and assist me in the search ? 
rhe following are the first lines of the ballads:— 


} 
I 
] 
i 


“Where have you been to, John [or Lord] Randall, my 


son. 
“ The week before Easter, the days Jong and clear.” 
“A faithless shepherd courted me.’ 
“© silly love! O cunning love.” 
“On Martinmas Eve the dogs did bark.” 
** Here's good bye for thee, my love.” 
“ My love is tall and handsome.” 
“ © far is fled the winter wind.’ 
* Dream not of love to think it like.” 
f all the swains that meet at eve.” 
f 


* Here's a sad 


“ ( 
“ A false knight wooed 2 maiden poor.” 
* Unriddle this riddle, my own Jenny love.” 
I'was on the banks of Ivory, ‘neath the hawthorn’s 
scented shade.” 
J. L. Coerry. 
}, Grove Terrace, Havelock Place, Hanley. 


Rey. Antnony Davipson, M.A., a native of 
Scotland, was about the end of last century curate 
of Milton in Hampshire, and master of an academy 
at Lymington. He wrote some plays, which are 
mentioned in the Bio raphia Dramatica. Three 
of these were performed at provincial theatres. 
He is also author of Poems of Ossian in Blank- 
verse, Salisbury (no date); and Sermons in Blank- 
erse, Romsey (no date). These two works I 
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have seen; the Sermons were published i in or about | 
the year 1815. Can any reader of “N. & Q.’ 
inform me whether Mr. Davidson pt iblished any- 
thing subseque ntly to the year 1815 or 1817 ? 
What is the date of his death? Were any of his 
ilramas printed ? R. Ineris. 
Lapy Atice Ecrerron.—Is there any portrait 
oxisting f the Lady Alice Egerton who acted the 
part of “The Lady” in Milt ) - Vas aque of Comaus 
when it was first pro — , and is ther 


ngraving of the minh » be had anywhere ? 


$0 W. H. W. 


ExGcravines.—I have two old engravings depen 
which the edges have been so complet re- 
moved that no part of the lettering rem: 1ins. I 
annex the following description of them, in the 
hope that some other collector who has perfect 
opies may be able to supply me with the names 
yf artists and engravers, and date of publication. 
The titles I have “ from tradition” :— 
No. 1.—“ Howard visiting a d 
22 in i6in. A sick 
upported by a lady, wl 
Howard. Three childret 
m ses Howard's left hand. A fetter connects the 
’'s right wrist with his left ankle. A turnkey 
the doorway. 
» —** Loss of the Halswell.” Plate 23 in. 17 in. 
, saloon, or round-heuse of a large vessel in a 
state; the floor covere I ater, in which 
drowning persons are fi ., In the centre a 
the capt ?) stands wit ‘ verv graceful 
ires clinging to him m bursting 
from all sides. 
re could I find an — the loss of 
ere could find an accot the loss « 
» Halswell ? W. H. P. 
N 2.— The Halswell Eas ndiaman, outward 
bound, was wrecked off Seacombe, in le of Purbe« 
on J 6, 1786, when Captain ’ > commander, 
per ulong with many others. ent. - g. Jan. 
1796 a. =o Q.” 3rd 
ted by Robert § 
Ly ishe by 
pu'Spa Fields, } 
| Frrst EXNGLIsHWOoMAN 
Was she not the worthy 
British Embassy there, in 
Governor: Viceroy.—What is the differenc 
between a viceroy and a governor, as applied to 
Her Majesty’s representative in a British colony 
cr other possession? I am induced to ask 
‘N. & Q.” for this information from frequently 
i in colonial newspapers the expressions 
gal spee h,” “ the viceregal banquet,” 
» forty years ago (if I recollect rightly) 
none were called viceroys excepting the Lord 
Lieutenant of Lreland, and, I believe, the Governor- 
General of India. a. 
Melb« 
Heratps’ Cottece at CopENHAGEN.—Can any 


me inform me if there is any college in Copen- 


hagen which answers to our Heralds’ College in 

London or the Lyon Office in Edinburgh? I 

there is I should be glad to know ~~ should 

address it by letter. 1. H.R. 
71, High Street, Oxford. 


Horneck AND Jessamy.—In The Times of 
January 5, 1872, mention is made of Miss Mary 
Horneck as being Goldsmith’s “Jessamy Bride.” 
Will any one kindly explain why she is thus 
called, and whether Goldsmith himself gave her 
the name ? 

i a letter to Mrs. Thrale, July 6, 1775, —_— 

Ashbourne, apparently at Dr. Taylor’s, John- 

n says he is glad that she has seen the Hornecks; 
and Mrs. Thrale, writing to him a few days later, 
nd mentioning Dr. Taylor, says :— 

‘To whom make in the meantime our best compli- 

its, with love to his Jigg and his Jessamy.” 

What is the allusion here? Jonn W. Bont. 

6, Bedford Place, W.C. 


. 
La Fontatnr.—Seeing the following anecdote 
y ima Dublin newspaper, relating to La Fon- 
taine, 1 was tempted to cut it out and send it to 
you. Some of your readers, who are skilled in 


psychology, will perhaps be able to say whether 


such a story is probable or possible :— 


“Some friends visited La Fontaine one evening and 
found him asleep. While talking with his wife, La Fon- 
taine entered in his nightcap, without shoes or stockings, 
just as he had risen |from his bed. His eyes were half 
open, but he evidently saw no object; he crossed the 
dining room where the party were sitting, went into a 
little closet or cabinet that served him as a study, and 
shut himself up in the dark. Some time after, he came 
out, rubbing his hands, and testifying much satisfaction, 
but still asleep ; he then went through. the dining-room, 
quite unconscious of the presence of any one, and retired 
to bed is wife and friends were very curious to know 

I : been about in the dark. They all went 

, and found there a fable newly written, the 

il wet, which brought conviction that he had 

corhposed it during his dream. The ad- 

inal author may wish to know 
was composed under these extraordinary 
inces. It is one that is replete with the most 

touching language—it is that which uni 

rrace of expression language is ¢ ap abl 
is the celebrated fable of The Two Pigeons. 
that many writers ef our day write when 


this most orig 
ile of— 


Manx Qvorations.—In Cregeen’s Me 
tionary, under the word “ Scriptyr,’ 
lowing — 

ontit tushey ooasle dy h 
1 y cheer ta dooinney cumm 
eh dy hoiggs al sl atty ssyn 

» bragh farraghtyn ta ain ayns ny 


And I should be glad if some Manx reader 
would oblige by stating whence the quotation, 
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its received interpretation, and, if any, special ap- 


plication. ‘ 

In the same dictionary, under the word Quaal- 
tagh, are the correct Manks words, but not the 
translation, of the communication in “ N. & Q.” 
(4" 8. iii. 424), which it may now be advisable 
to note. J. BEALE. 

Otp Mars or Lonpon.—In Cunningham's 
Handbook of London (ed. 1850, p. —e nention 
is made of a map of London by Aug e Rythe r, 
1604, in which the situation of F ortune 
Theatre is said to be “ distinctly aie d.’ I have 
inquired for this ms ap without success, and it 
would confer a great favour if any of your readers 
would inform me where a copy is to be found, or 
tell me the localities of any other really old and 
little known maps of 


Mary Queen or Scots.—The foll 
are said to have been written by this 
queen : — 

a QUEEN MAR S LAMENTATI 
“] sigh and lament me in vain, 
And these walls can but echo my 
Alas! it increases my pain, 
When I think on the days that are g¢ 
“False woman! For ages to come 
Thy malice detested shall be ; 
For when we are cold in the tomb, 
There'll be hearts that will sorrow f 
* The owls from the battlements cry, 
Hollow winds seem to murmur arou 
*O Mary, prepare thee to die!’ 
My blood runs cold at the sound.” 

The verses and the tune were at one time— 
many years ago—very popular among the popula- 
tion for miles round “De rby. The - 1e, which I 
have never heard, was one of the chimes on the 
bells at the church of All Saints in that tawn, 
and was only played on the market-day, Friday. 
I am told that it was one of the chimes at Lincoln 
Cathedral. Have the “ many pleasing verses’”’ 
written by this queen ever been published ° 

Tuos, Ratcuirre. 

MavtHer.—This word is used in Norfolk as 
the homely name for a young girl. Nares, Hal- 
liwell, and Wright give it in their glossaries, but 
the derivation is not furnished. an any of your 
readers give it to me ? 


Dr. T. R. Nasn.— Whe 
Nash, the Worcester ] , 


[The best account « 
D.D. is in ¢ Thamber rs’s Bi ; 
cestershire, p.459. Consult al 
dotes, ies Gent. ang . Fe 
Biograph i. al Diction ary, 


925; 3°¢.§. viii. 174 


NvuMISMATIC 8 ne mee Rs. — At tl 
the Liverpool Numismatic Society 
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cember 19, 1870, there was exhibited a crown 
piece of W Filliam Til. which bore on the obverse, 
instead of the legend DEI GRA. the blunder Gel 
GRA. The coin had been in circulation, and was 
slightly larger than ‘other crown pieces of the 
same reign. Has this typical blunder been de- 
tected before, or has it hitherto esc aped the numis 
matist’s eye ? A MempeEer. 
I'wo of these inaccurate pieces (1696) turn« 
the sale of silver coins and medals of G. Marsh 
(second portion) on July 1, 1852, lot 116, and were pur- 
chased for the British Museum for sixteen shillings. 


Psat c1x.—Can any of your readers explain 
to me the —s of Psalm cix. in the Prayer- 
Book? The Vulgate has “ Deus lauds m mean 
ne tacueris,” &c., but all the Pr omg “oks I have 
been able to inspect give “Deus laudum.” I: 
this a very early misprint continasilly repeated ? 

C.F. 

The Rev. E. H, MacLachlan writes to The Guardian 
*] should like to remark that the reading ‘ Deus laudun 
seems the more correct of the two, At least it approach 
nearest to the Hebrew, which, literally render: 
thus: ‘Oh, God of my praise, be not silent!’ So, t 
the Syriac, ‘Oh, God of my praise (or glory), be 
still!” Our Bible and Prayer-Book versions agre 
the Hebrew and Syriac. The heading in  questic 
haps, incomplete, and, had it been fully express« 
would have been ‘ Deus laudum mearum, ne sileas 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Many years ago I copied 
the lines enclosed. I found them scratched on a 
pane of glass in a little back room of an inn at 
Pangbourne. The last time I visited the inn they 
were gone. Some raciness as well as marks of 
practised hand leads me to ask if any of 
readers know aught of them? The date, 
1777, was also scratched on the glass. 

“In search of Wisdom far from Wit I fly— 

Wit is a harlot beauteous to the eye, 

In whose bewitching charms our early time we : 

And vigour of our youthful prime— 

But when reflection comes with riper years, 

And manhood with a serious brow appears, 

We cast the wanton off, to take a wife, 

And wed to Wisdom, lead a happy life. 


‘Oh! never was there chieftair 
He has sworn to chase th« 
der Zee.” 
The lines are by the n. George Sidney 
Smythe. In what volume are they to be found 
JULIAN SHARMAN 


In Smythe’s Historic Fai 


SANDAL-woop.—The Santa/ 
sandalworts, produces an odorife1 
which, being pulverized, is ir as incense. 
What confirmation have we he use of this 
same wood for building ? A. H. 
“Tue Saresons Grounpe.”—W hat would this 
term probably mean as applied to land in the 
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town — Birmingham in the sixteenth century ? 
In “N. &Q.” (1* S, xi. 229, 404; 3° 5. vi. 456, 
523) and in other works, it states that the name 
“‘Sarsen” was given by the early Christian Saxons 
to the stones in and about the various barrows of 
the island: ¢. e. Saracen or heathen stones. Sara- 
en and Sarsen seem to me entirely different 
words? I cannot find the word Saracen in the 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (see even the Record of 
the Crusades of 1096 and 1128), or in Kemble’s 
Codex Diplomaticus Sax. In the latter work th 

genuine A.-S. words HeSen-byrigels are used in 
no less than forty-three charters. (See Index, vi.) 
In Rees’s Cy opedia it states that Saracen is a 
word of “unascertained origin.” Ido not recol- 
lect it in A.-S. The old word sarcenet (see Tre us 
and Cressida, Act V.Sc.1, and Milton's Prose, Bohn, 
1848, ii. 416) is descriptive of the texture of a 
certain kind of fine thin woven silk; and I should 
think that the term “ sarsen stone’ means a stone 
1f a small fine grit, in contradistinction to a coarse 

one. If so, this would not apply to Birmingham, 
as the subsoil of the old town is free from all 
stone but pebbles. - It does not, [ think, apply to 
silk manufacture, notwithstanding the proximity 
to Coventry. There is a family named Sarson in, 
the town, but I cannot trace the name further 
back than a hundred years. Is it not more likely 
to be descriptive of s yme ett er ground con- 
nected with a sieve manufactory, from the old 
word sarse, a fine sieve, the wire for which would 
probably be manufactured upon the spot where 
the sieves were made ? C. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 

TorNISTER.— Wanted the derivation or origin 
of the German word Torniste 
sack. Hilpert says, “Probably from the Italian 
canestro, a bread-basket but though that may 
be, how did it come into Germany, and whence 
GREYSTEIL. 


iristened the “ Vic- 


its present form ? 

Tak “ Vicrory.”—Who el 
tory,’ Nelson's flagship at Trafalg 
launched at Chatham on May 7, 1765. 
FiaGg-Lrievt. 


Writ or Hewry III. Joun or Monmovurn. 


A correspondent lately sent a copy of this writ | 
(dated 1219) respecting salmon-poaching to Land | 


and vate, He stated that it was obtained “from 
the late Mr. Wakeman,” but he did not know 
whence he had it, nor could he find it in Rymer. 
Is the writ genuine; and if so, where may it be 
found ? PELAGIUS. 
Miss Warp.—There is a volume entitled The 
Buried Bride and other Poems (Anon.), no date, 
but published in 1839 or 1840. The author was 
Miss Ward, a lady of Southampton, who died 
about twenty years ago. Can any of your readers 
give me the date of Miss Ward’s death, or any 
further information about her ? R. Ines. 


soldier’s knap- | 


She was 


[4 S. IX. Fen. 3, °72, 


SamvEt Wesse, Sen., a piensa of great 
celebrity, and who flourished during the last cen- 
tury, published at different periods a collection, 
consisting altogether of nine numbers of glees, 
beginning somewhere about the year 1764. Can 
any of your readers give a copy of the title of the 
tirst number published ? The second is entitled 
A Second Collection of Canons, Catch 
but the first number is said to have been entitled 
The Ladies’ Catch-book : bet iW a 
Catches, Canons, and Glees, &c. by S. Webbe. Is 
this so’ If not, what may the title of the first 
num bet ? W. T. P. 


s, and Gle g: 


Colle tion of 


Reptics. 
BREDERODE FAMILY. 
(4 8. viii. 203.) 

Some eighteen months or two years ago [ 
bought of Bachelier Deflorennes a curious MS, 
lume purporting to contain not only the gene- 
logy of this family but also its vari /us intermar- 
es. It is written iefly on parchment; the 
st part in Dutch, the in French. It 
ntain two hundred coats of arms of the 

soe seed and the families with whom 
vere allied, and two or three beautiful miniatures, 
and one fine portrait on vellum of Adam 
rode. I cannot, writing from here, give a more 
detailed description of this MS., because it is now, 
along with many others, on its way to America 
to await my return. I may add, that a much 
esteemed English authority inspected it on one 
occasion in Paris, after it came into my possession, 
and spoke of it as not only exceedingly interest- 
for presenting so many 


Brede- 


ing, but also remarkable 
internal and contemporaneous proofs of its au 
then tic ity ° 

According to this ge nealogy the last of the 
Brederodes died some two hundred years ago, 
though as to the date 1 am very far from certain, 
as I had no occasion to fix that point in my me- 
mory. But the fact, that this was the last male 
of the family, and that there were no descendants 
in female lines carrying the blood and the right to 
quarter the arms, was distinctly stated ; and “asa 
consequence thereof, when this noble and gallant 
youth was buried, his arms, his spurs, his sword, 
and other we: apons were inte ered with him, and 
his shield (escutcheon ?) reversed according to the 
ancient and honorable custom of all knightly and 
noble families.” 

I do not remember the name of the parish 
church where he was buried, but when once more 
amongst my books will give a copy of this obi- 
tuarv notice. The first few pages of the MS. 
set forth that, although all men are derived from 
a common ancestor, yet the differences in charac- 
ter gave ascendancy to some, so that individuals 
became dominant and transmitted their power to 
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their families ; in fact, a defence of caste or nobi- 
lity, with a short exposition of the origin of 
armorial bearings, at last gliding into the history 
f the first known or reputed ancestor of “ this 
rincely house of Bred: rode.” The MS., r rather 
collection—for ‘it is the work of several difl 
hands, though forming a continuous nat -it 
edited by some one who understo eraldry and 
genealogy, would make, I think, a valu: ble addi- 
tion to the family histories of the Low Countries. 
I beg leave to ask a question in this connection. 
Did there exist generally such a custo 


reversing the escutc is over the nb of the 


1 as that of 
last of arace? The ly instan which I have 
noticed is in I 
f a Freiherr 
hield rp 
ntury, and t 
lied out with him. The shield is painted corre« 
but fastened upside di Tuos. Bat 


Wik 


toll Wing, an extract 
Le Conteur | audois « 
“Les i 
rues d 
ilya 
premier l 
mainte mment " 

“Ce n’etait pas une chose I 
parapluie au commencement du siecle 


r 


dandys seulement hasardaient a 
ment que les hommes ne purent } lant 
porter sans encourir reproche dune delicatesse 


minée, et qui fut omme l’attri 


ment détestes 


ement considét 
essentiel d'une classe d’homme 
anglaise, c’est-A-dire de la gent francaise 
On commengca par a 
les caiés, ou il était tenu en réserve pour 
cccasions, comme pour une pluie d’orage, par exemple 
Alors on le prétait, a défaut de voiture ou de chaise a 
porteur, au consommateur ; encore celui-ci ne voulait-il 
pas s’en charger. Un homme portant un parapluie pas- 
Sait aux yeux de tout le monde pour une véritable petite- 
Maitresse. Encore en 1778, un certain John Macdonald, 
valet de pied, qui a écrit ses mémoires, raconte que 
lorsqu’il lui arrivait de prendre avec lui un fort beau 


parapluie de soie qu'il avait rapporté d’Espagne, il ne | 


suite: ‘Hé! monsieur le Francais, pourquoi ne prenez- 


vous pas une voiture?’ Le fait est que les cochers de 


} + ] 


flacre et les porteurs de chaises, réun var lesprit de 


corps, formaient une coalition tap et formidable 


contre cette « urrence, ze meme ecri 
nous dit t 
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t misrepresentation—was my 
intention in suggesting a comparison between 
Hi. R.’s statement of the views of Professor Huxley 
and the narrative of Mark Twain. That d cited 
the reason first given by H. R., and not the entire 
passage, was simply to avoid unnecessary ver- 
biage, not deeming his remarks worthy of serious 
refutation. It is idle to complain of my way of 
dealing with the “argument” of an adversary, 
for argument there is none. I presume it is not 
pretend d that Professor Huxley has discovered 
any contemporary record ; if not, what amount of 
hypothetical evidence in the view of H. R. would 
be sufficient to overturn an historic fact? Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself, so far as it appears, infers 
the Celticism of the early inhabitants of the 
British Isles from the testimony of existing monu- 
ments, and which Ihave already met by the plain 
statement of fact that wherever it has been pos- 
sibie to bring these to the test of competent 
echolarship, such have invariably proved to be 
Gothic or Teutonic. It is surprising to find this 
peculiar dogma asserting itself even with men of 


pouvait s’en servir a sa commodité, le peuple lui criait de | acknowledged scholarship and ability. Mr. W. 
| 
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F. Skene, in his preface to Fordun’s Chronica 
Gentis Scotorum, just issued from the press, is 
clearly unable to curb his strong Celtic predilec- 
tions. “ What Bower does in his account of these 
coronations,” Mr. Skene says, “is to throw the 
more ancient and Celtic element into the back- 
ground,” &c.: the fact being that there is not a 
tittle of evidence to show that such an element 
ever existed. Walter Bower, as is well known, 
was the continuator of Fordun’s narrative. Good- 
all, who in 1744 issued proposals for printing the 
Scoto-chronicon, with Bower's continuation, says 
of the latter that he — 

“Inserted a great number of historical passages very 
proper to be recorded and known, which, though omitted 
by Fordun, are of equal authority with his own work, for 
Bower had diligently consulted both records and other 
authentic monuments.” 

All this Mr. Skene relates in his preface—still, 
however, regarding it as “ unfortunate” that the 
statements of Bower, rather than those of Fordun, 
should have been adopted as the basis of Scottish 
history. Mr. Skene considers it essential that 
Fordun’s narrative should be distinguished from 
the “interpdlations of his continuators, and re- 
produced freed from the manipulation it has under- 
gone at their hands ;” that is, that as the state- 
ments of Bower, and possibly those contained in 
certain supposed interpolations which may not be 
Bower's, do not fit with the “ Doctrine of Cel- 
ticism,”’ these ‘must henceforward be discounted 
from the materials of authentic history. If the 
ethnological views of a section of archeologists 
will not fit the record, the record must be altered 
to fit their hypotheses, and this probably furnishes 
the key to the whole undertaking. We find 
Mr. Cosmo Innes in like manner tampering with 
the text of Bede. How the circumstance that 
Bower lived a generation later than the originator 
of the narrative, whose work, with equal advan- 
tages of scholarship and access to the then existing 
records of events, he carried forward to its com- 
pletion, should render his testimony unworthy of 
credit, I fail to perceive. On the contrary, living 
nearer to ourselves in the order of time, and of 
consequence more remote from the events he 
describes, he must, on the showing of H. R., have 
had “access to some information and discussion 
that were not accessible to that eminent writer.” 

W. B. 

Glasgow. 

[ This discussion must now close. 
BURIALS IN GARDENS. 
(4 S. viii. 434, 539.) 

I know of several instances of burials in a 
garden, and the custom, as I shall shortly show, 
is not even yet extinct in this county of Lincoln. 
When a boy at Crowle (co. Lincoln), more than 


| forty years ago, I and a schoolfellow occasionally 
| visited at the house of a Mr. Oxley, a surgeon 
there, in whose garden was a grave and tomb- 
stone, but to whose memory it was erected I 
cannot now remember. 

Again: a Mr. Jonathan Dent of Winterton, ¢o, 
Lincoln, a very eccentric and wealthy man, was 
buried in his garden some thirty years ago; and 
his old housekeeper, who was equally as eccentric 
though not so wealthy as her master, was a few 
years afterwards buried in her garden at Sturton, 
co. Lincoln. 

At Epworth, co. Lincoln, I believe there are 
several instances of burials in gardens. Last year 
a friend of mine purchased a medical practice at 
Epworth, and part of the arrangement was that 
he should occupy the house and premises of his 
predecessor. In looking over the agreement as to 
the occupation, I found a clause reserving to the 
landlord the right of access to the garden for the 
purpose of “burying the dead of his family.” On 
inquiry I found the fact to be that the familyburial- 

ground of the landlord was actually in my friend’s 


garden in front of the house, and within five or six 
feet of the dining-room window; that the landlord’s 
father was buried there some five or six years 
ago; that another member of the family (an old 
lady) would in all human probability be buried 
there at no yery distant date; and that the land- 
lord himself would follow suit when ,his time 
arrived. The funeral of the landlord’s father took 
place one evening when it so happened that the 
medical gentleman who then occupied the house 
chanced to have an evening party, and the pro- 
ceedings at the funeral, which were of a very 
simple character, were witnessed by the assembled 
guésts from the dining-room window. No graves 
are visible, but below the grass-plot (and croquet- 
ground !) there is a very capacious vault, in which 
repose the remains of several members of this very 
curious family. 

My friend, the present occupant, watches with 
some degree of curiosity the health of the old 
lady who is to be the next occupant of the vault, 
but, being a hard-headed Scotch Highlander, he 
feels no interest in the matter beyond curiosity. 
suppose his profession has hardened him, for he 
says he fears no living man, and he is sure the 
dead cannot harm him. W. E. How tert. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


This used to be a frequent practice in the West 
Indies amongst the earlier English families there. 

Apropos, perhaps it may interest P. A. L, to 
know that at much personal inconvenience, and 
with my own hands, I succeeded in removing the 
dense mass of creeping plants which literally 
covered, as with a green mantle, the whole of the 
tombs, near Kingston, Jamaica, of the unfortunate 
French refugees from St. Domingo; and_ have 
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preserved copies of the epitaphs that now form a 
portion gf the large collection of similar records 
of our earlier colonists, which I have not been 
able to publish owing to a variety of causes. 
SP. 
In the register of deaths kept by the Society of 
Friends (now at Somerset House) is recorded the 
decease of Edward Champion at Murlinch, Somer- 
set, October 30, 1680, with the note—“ Buried in 
his garden.” U. O—N., 
DERBY OR DARBY. 
(4" SS. viii. passim. ) 
On this subject it is at least incorrect to ask, 
whether the letter e was formerly pronounced a? 
(p. 381). The vowel letters e and a have each at 


‘present, in our language, three distinct full vocal 


sounds. The sounds of e occur in we, west, and 
there. Those of a are found in ware, has, and was. 
The ¢ in there, and the a in ware, are practically, 
if not quite, the same. / and a occasionally stand 


for five of the seven principal vowel sounds, of 


js S 


which a scale has appeared (“N. & Q, 
vi. 523). 

The question which continually crops up like 
Banquo’s ghost, in the midst of our intellectual 
banquet in “ N. & Q.,” seems to be whether the 
pame of the important midland town.or shire, or 
other district, and the title derived from one or 
any of them, should be pronounced as if spelt with 
eor with a—Derby or Darby. According to Glover 
(Derby, 1831) the Romans called a place near it 
“Derventio.” In the reign of Athelstan (925-41) 
a coin struck at Derby has DEORABY marked on 
it. Domesday Book calls the shire “ Dereberie ” 
and in Rymer’s Fadera, under date 1199, John L, 
“Dereby” occurs. But a still earlier mention 
appears to be that relating to the Pheeni 
who were principally interested in the district 
from its smelting works, originally carried on near 
the “ Tors” or steny hill tops. 

The vowel sound now employed to pronounce 
Derby seems to be one which did not occur in 
the Roman alphabet, or at least there was no 
apparent provision made for it by a distinct vowel 
letter. The Roman e, like the Greek epsilon, was 
probably the English e in ‘here, or, as some edi- 
tions of Walker have it, in désist. The Romans 
mg pron inced Derventio, Dayrventio, or per- 

aps Dirventio or Du tio, which approached 
Darventio. There is a village on the river Der- 
went, near Derby, resent called Darley. In 
America, to which emigrating colonies transported 
the names of our towns, there are more “ Darbys” 
than “ Derbys” amongst the designations of places. 

Many names and words appear to have pos- 
sessed a double original, as if it had required two 
parental sources to produce vigorous verbal off- 


| spring. If the Phoenicians regarded Derby as the 


depot of their smelting works amongst the “Tors” 
in the upper valley of the Derwent, they may 
have given it the broad sound afterwards pre- 
served on the Saxon coin marked DEORABY, and 
probably pronounced Dyorby. The river Derwent 
may have either had originally, or have come to 
bear a less broad initial syllable, and the town 
may have had its name modified as the dwelling 
on the Derwent. As for the title of the Stan- 
ley family, even if'it was given from a district 
still called “ Darby,” it is quite natural that at 
court the name should be refined into its present 
usual sound, especially if the great midland town 
was so called, JOHAN. 


Leland’s Itinerary s} aks * Darby, ¢ market- 
town in Darbyshire.” A mi f the county has 
the following title: “‘Comit Darbiensis. Valk 
and Shenk, Amsterdam, 1680”; and another, 
indated one, is inscribed “ Darbiensis Comitatus, 
vernaculi Darbieshire.” ny of the parish 
registers of the seventeenth century, and in several 
old deeds of that date also, the name pho- 
netically spelt. J, CHartes Cox. 


Hazelwood, Belper. 


In the year 1833 I was a passenger by the mail 
coach (occupying the box-seat) from Manchester 
to London, leaving Manchester 9 a.m. At Derby 
we dined, and changed our coachman. Resuming 
my place on the box, I recognised in our new 
coachman a former whip of a Norfolk coach run- 
ning through Cambridge. After some conversa- 
tion of old times, I put the question (on his telling 
me that he had driven the Manchester mail out 
of Derby for the last six months): “Then you 
must be some authority as to the pronunciation of 
the name of the town. Is it Derby or Darby?” 
“Well, sir,’ replied my friend, “you see it ia 
called Darby; as if it was spelt with a ha in- 
stead of ahe!” Surely this must be conclusive. 

t. S. E. 

Copenhagen. 

f This discussi 


“WITH HELMET ON |! BROW.” 
(4" 8S, ix. 

Mr. Srernen Jackson asks for information 
about two or three old song unes, to which 
[ respond with pleastire. The song “ With 
Helmet on his Brow” was written to a French 
melody, of no great antiquity, entitled “Le petit 

It was very populer in France Be 

cinally be longed 

to some vaudeville. The composer is not known 

to me, nor am I acquainted With the author of the 
English words. 

“Robin Adair” is an ancient Irish air known 


Tambour.” 
forty years ago, and perhaps 
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as Eileen Aroon, and by other names. It was 
revived, to the words of “Robin Adair,” by 
Braham in 1811, who sang it at his benefit at 
the Lyceum on December 17 in that year. The 
words and music were then published, the latter 
arranged by William Reeve, the leader of the 
orchestra at the Lyceum. Boieldieu introduced 
the air in his opera of Li an | he, but it 
must have been com} , 
before he was born. 
“The Last R 
far les iqui 
also know 
bro urht 
Millik 
strains. 
ae F 
in his oper 
times 
comp 
“Ho 
of Sir 
Nat 
ward 
He i 
sweet Home 
(1823), 
menced. 
Sir Henry about 
this was menti 
unfrequent, a 
the ec ym pilati 
Oxford and elsew Donizetti introduced th: 
air (with some alterations) in his opera of A) 
Bolena (1825), but he never dreamt of 
its composition. The idea was to give 
to an old English st i 
English melody. 
poser by Madame Pasta, who 
hervine. I may add that I hav 
tions of songs, one printed at Milan, the other at 
Naples, in both of which the air of “ Home, 
sweet Home,” appears with the name of Doni- 
zetti as the comp thus giving currency to 
the popular error. Epwarp F, Rirwpavtr. 
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I have known this ai forty years as 
that of a French or perhaps Swiss song, c 
mencing ‘‘ Je suis le petit tambour.” The re 
the song I have forgotten, if I ever knew it. 
belief is that our version is an adaptation, bu 
can give no authority for this opinion. C.5 
England has no claim to the air of this song, 
which is that of the well-known French chanson 
“ Je suis le petit tambour.” My copy of the song 
(a manuscript one) states the air to be “ French, 
adapted by G. W. Reeve,” but does not name the 
author of the words, which are not, I think, de- 
void of merit. H. A. KENNEDY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
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Jervis: Jarvis (4" §S, viii. 539,)—I think I 
can adduce a very good reason for Jervis not being 
pronounced, as it too frequently is by persons not 
of the family, as Jarvis. The ancestor of the 
Staffordshire Jervis family, of whom Viscount St, 
Vincent is a junior branch, descends from Ger.’ 
vasius de Standon; whose grandson, Robert 
Gervays de Chatculme (18 Edward IIT.), ‘had 
Anglicised the name, and in 1496 it becomes 
James Jervys of Chatkyll. Gervasius is the chris. 
t name, derived from the martyr St. Gervase 

St. Gervais), who is commemorated with St, 
on June 19 in Spain, and on the following 
day in France. The name of Gervase, as a Chris 
tian name, may be found in the Markham family, 
and I doubt not in many others. Tvs. 
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rHe (4° S. viii. 395, 489; ix. 23) is de 
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bank. WILLIAM ALpDIs Wrieat., 
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In Cumberland this name is applied to a depot 

ls, &c. At Brampton, for instance, the 

als from the Earl of Carlisle’s pits are brought 

rail, and deposited near the outskirts of the 

lace which has always been known as 

: J. MAcCQUEEN. 

Baptismat Names (4 §, viii. 

passim; ix. 19.)—The daughters of the celebrated 

Maria-T} of Austria had two baptismal 

the first was their mother’s. (This custom 

still obtains now-a-days in Catholic countries. I 

a lady whose name is also Marie-Therese, 

and whose daughters are called Marie-Josephine, 

Mari -Sophie, and Marie Carola). 

One of the daughters of the great empress of 

, Austria was the lovely and ill-fated Marie-Antoi- 

nette. Her sister, likewise a queen, was christened 

Marie-Charlotte. She was called by the latter 

name in her family, and always signed Charlotte, 

but in Italy she was ycleped Caroline, and by 
that name is she known in history. 

Che eldest sister of Napoleon, the wife of Felix 
Bacciochi, who afterwards became Duchess of 
Lucca and Piombino, under the name of Eliza, 
had been christened Marie-Anne, and in 1792 she 
signed Marianne. (See La Rev rétrospective, 
ou Bibliotheque historique, No. xii. Sept. 1834.) 
In her Acte de Naissance she is mentioned as being 
born on Jan. 3, 1777, “ Fille du trés-illustre M. 
Charles de Buonaparte, Noble du Royaume, et de 
la trés-illustre Dame Marie Letitia son épouse.” 
The coat of arms of the family is likewise there 
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PUNISHMENT OF Mutiny (4" S. viii. 549.)— 

It was that grand sailor Captain Pellew, after- 
wards Lord Exmouth, who uttered the threat 
| alluded to by M.D. I have not his Life by me, 
| but I can trust my memory. A supposed Ancor 
| rigible character had been transferred to his ship 
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from another. Captain Pellew greeted the new- 
comer: “I know all about you, and what. your 
character is, my man. I'll give you a fair start, 


and let all that is past be past; but if you take to 
fave ng at mutiny on board my ship, by God, I'll 
N 


ave a) headed up in a cask and cast you loose 
at sea!” The threat, or rather the character and 
system of the man who uttered it, answered its 
object fully. Whether it would have been acted 
on may, of course, be questioned. E. A. H. 
A. 2. G. has si it another version of this story, 
d from Lord Collingwood’s Life and Mem 
FLODDEN F [ELD { 4S. viii. 549.)— 
Mr. Jackson will find a list of the Scottish noble- 
men and gentlemen who were killed, taken pri- 
soners, or escaped, in The Battle of Flodde by 
Robert White, Newcastle-on-T 
— . Peer & Co., 1859, and 
1 The d h vlog a Clana 
This is the best account 
with. ‘There is also anoth 
Jones vi ir of Branxto 


1864, containin, 


d | Ace unt 
jattle” printed by Mr. id Laing in the 
volume of the ; h 


quaries 0 Scotiand, 
i 


BLUE-VINID CHE! 
In Richardson's Di 
or vinewed is derivet 
ciple of A.-S. fyn 

“Many of Cha 
vinewd or hoari 
“ Letter to Speght,” 

Richardson adds : — 

“ Lye remarks, that the De 
cheese, &c., vinny, when spoilt | 

Shakespeare has the word — 
* Speak, then, you vinewedst leaven.” 

Troilus and Cressida, ii. 1. 
So the later editions. The « quarto has “ ynsalted,’ 
and the folio “whinidst.” Johnson suggests that 
Shakespeare altered vnsa/ted, remembering that 
want of salt was no fault in leaven. 

Another form of the word is fenowed. The 
Scripture “is a panary of wholesome food against 
fenowed traditi ions” (Translator’s Preface to Auth. 
Version.) From the same A.-S. word we » get fen, 
formerly applied to any corrupt matter, but now 
only to stagnant water or marsh rhomson 
speaks of “ the putrid fens.” 

The above extracts will show why the term 
vinny is given to a particular sort of c heese, which 
is not ripe until it is rather “gone”; they will 
also explain the application of the word to a 
spoiled child. T. Lewis O. Davies. 
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Tae Duke or WELLINGTON AND THE BisHor 
or Lonpon (4 S. viii. 433, 554.)—I related the 
anecdote referred to as the duke himself related 
it in the hearing of twe nty persons, and I affirm 
that my version is word for word, with very slight 

variations, the duke’s own. The most improbable, 
if not impossible, fiction of the “breeches” is 
self-evidently grafted upon it by some humorist. 

I say “ word for word,” an exception, 
because it is possible that the duke may have 
said ** beeches” instes ’ “trees”; but his ex- 
planation of his own interpretation, that “the 


Bishop of Lond mn possesses a 


but make 


1 estate near Har- 

., sets aside this absurd caricature of the 

It is not possible that ¢ws such mis- 
hould have l 

‘\DOLPH, 


your two 

30: but as 

t the breeches 
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up this part. 

3; your other 

heard it many 
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One can hardly 

nt than the Bishop 

rom the Duke of 

1 as many pairs 
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l you that a friend 

Bre hes Bib 7, was 80 

neant to be put in the 

JONATHAN Bovcurer. 


x. 46. )— 

I would refer 

cotland, trans- 

. ° Scott's Prose 

nd Ts tl r’s History 

Ty tler’s account is 

I t ’ seem to differ ma- 
terially. ArcH. WATSON. 

Glasgow. 

Miss EpGewortna (4S. viii. 451, 557.) —I beg 
to inform Tavs that a very interesting work i 
three volumes was printed some years ago, for 
private circulation only, under the title Recollec- 
tions of Miss It was reviewed in the 
Edinburgh for October, 1867. A friend of mine, 
who is intimately acquainted with the Edgeworth 
family, kindly lent me his copy ; and I cannot help 
expressing my deep regret that so truly valuable 
a contribution to the history of contemporary 
society, both England and abroad, should be 
vithheld from general circulation. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill, Gustave Masson, 


Edgeworth. 


There is an interesting autobiography of Miss 
Maria Edgeworth’s father, entitled, Richard Lovell 
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Edgeworth'’s Memoirs, begun by himself, and con- 
cluded by his Daughter, Maria Edgeworth. A third 
edition was. published in London, 1844, 8vo. 

C.S. K, 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 

Taarre Famity (4 8. ix. 15.) —Is not the 
Taaffe mentioned by S. probably Christopher, not 
Charles? This Christopher was the son of John 
Taaffe of Ballybragan, co. Louth, by Mary the 
daughter of his uncle, Sir William Taaffe of Smar- 
more, the father of Sir John, the first Viscount 
Taaffe, and ancestor of the Earls of Carlington. 
Christopher married Lady Susanna Plunket, 
daughter of the Earl of Fingall, and was the an- 
cestor of the Mayo branch of the family. 
engaged in the rebellion of 1641, and his estates 


were forfeited, and after the restoration appear to | 


have been granted to his cousin Theobald, the first 
Earl of Carlington, from whom he is very likely 
to have had a lease. See the Memoirs of the 
Taaffe Family, privately printed at 


1856. 


J. R. M. 


Rupston Monorjtn (4™ S. viii. passim; ix. 


20.)— More than forty years ago I carefully ex- | 


amined this remarkable monument, and ascer- 
tained that it was formed of a rock derived from 
the same tertiary formation as most of the pillars 
of Stonehenge and other monuments of the same 
kind in that part of England, which Professo> 


Buckland, from its extensive use in such works, | 


at one time named “ Druid-sandstone.” I com- 
municated my observations to him at the time, 
and sent a drawing and specimens of the stone to 
the Geological Soc lety . W. C. TREVELYAN. 
Nettlecomb., 
Boswett (4" S. viii. 433, 557. 


has, I think, misunderstood Gray’s remarks on 
1 


Boswell, so far at least as they refer to his being | 


born two thousand years after his time. Gray 
does not say this of Boswell, sofar at least as I 
understand him, but of Paoli. If Watrtneor will 
refer to my note and read my quotation from Gray 
again, I think he will see that the phrase is applied 
to Paoli. With regard to Gray’s implication that 
Boswell was a fool, and Macaulay’s estimate of 
him, that he was “ one of the smallest men that 


ever lived,” I can only say that I think they are | 


both right. He was, indeed, the greatest‘of bio- 
graphers, but his character (his admiration of 
Johnson and Paoli excepted) seems to me con- 
temptible. Macaulay calls him “a dunce, a para- 
site, and a coxcomb,” and still harder names. His 
hero-worshipping tendency, however, undoubtedly 
saved him from utter degradation. His motto 
seemed to be “ Meliora probo, deteriora sequor.” 
I do not know that we should be justified in say- 
ing that Boswell devoted himself to men like 
Johnson and Paoli merely because they were 
Jamous; he evidently had a genuine love for no- 





He was | 


Vienna in | 


) — WALTHEOF | 


bility of character and loftiness of intellect in 
others, although he had so little of either himself, 
I must not, however, write an essay on Boswell 
so I will say no more. JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 

“ A PRETTY KETTLE or Fisn” (4 S. viii. 549) 
is said to take its origin from a particular kind of 


? 


fétechampétre, where salmon was the principal dish, 


The party, providing themselves with a large 
caldron, selected a place near a salmon river. The 
salmon, after being well boiled in brine, was par- 
taken of by the company in gipsy fashion. The 
discomfort of such a pic-nic, especially in bad 
weather, is thought by some writers to have given 
rise to the phrase “ a pretty kettle of fish.” 
“ Kittle of fish” is another saying, signifying a 
retty muddle, the term being derived from the 
Kittle of fish or apparatus of pulleys employed in 
dragging the flukes of the anchor towards the 
bow after it had been hoisted to the cat-head. If 
the pulleys in question got out of order they 
were not inaptly termed “a pretty kittle of fish.” 
Whether the sea or land term is the correct ex- 
planation, I will not pretend to say. Sir W. 
Scott, in Sf. Ronan’s Weil, refers to the practice 
of the pic-nic at the river’s side. J.A,S.I 
Edinburgh. 


. 


Watporiana (4 S, ix. 18.)—Lowndes states 
these ana to have been collected by John Pinker- 
ton. While mentioning this book, it is well to 
note the following remarks of Miss Berry :— 

“ Talking of works, don’t let me forget to answer your 
question about the Walpoliana. If you had seen, you 


| would not doubt what we must think about it—that it is 
| infamous thus to make a dead man speak, and conse- 
| quently say whatever his editor pleases, which is noto- 


riously the case in many instances in the Wa/poliana, 
besides repeating private and idle conversation, of which, 
of all other things, poor Lord Orford bad the greatest 
dread. I was at first almost sorry to find that the man 
had spoken civilly of us, for fear anybody might suppose 
we countenanced such a work; but I am told, which I 
own I did not expect, that it has not at all succeeded, 
that it is generally decried, known not to have our sane- 
tion, and that the bookseller has lost money by it, which 
last one must be glad to hear, as otherwise the editor 
might, and I daresay would, have made other two, or 
other six, such volumes, whenever he pleased.” —Journal 
and Corresponde nce, ii. 108, ed. 1865. 


Harveran Socrety (4 S. viii. 434, 520.)— 
With all respect to Mr. Marsuatt, I must con- 
tend that his note of explanation respecting the 
volume which he has recently edited for the Har- 
leian Society fully bears out my complaint. The 
society promised by its prospectus a copy of the 
Visitations of Notts of 1569 and 1614, and I cannot 
think that this promise has been fulfilled by 4 
“faithfal transcript of Harl. MS. 1555 c slated 
with Harl. MS. 1400,” inasmuch as these MSS. 
jumble together, more or less accurately, the pedi- 
grees in both Visitations with “ enlargements 
and other pedigrees by an anonymous compiler. 
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I do not doubt that the editor has faithfully re- | 


produced the MSS., but it is impossible to dis- 

tinguish in this volume whether any particular 

pedigree depends on the authority of the Visita- 

tion of 1569 or that of 1614, or upon any authority 

at all. The volume, therefore, is worthless for 

historical purposes. It may be said that the 

society had not access to the original Visitations 

‘ Notts; but they were surely not obliged to print 

particular Visitations at all. The British 

ntains Visitations.of other counties, 

riginals or copies by well-known 

,oreover, there are many genealo- 

ch as Le Neve’s Knights, which are 

as any Visitation. Such MSS. 

surely be exhausted first. The Harleian 

society has taken up an important p sition, and 
its subscribers have a right-to protest against its 
funds being wasted on printing MSS. which can- 
not promote the true interests of genealogy and 
history. TEWARS. 


“Spret” (4° S. viii. passim; ix. 21.)—I copy 
my fragmentary MS. before alluded to in 

t pag s (the work of Boucher, Barker, & 
Hunter), the following notes on spail :— 
* Spail. 


which no use can b 


Chips, splinters ; 
made. 
ry; the 7: to th 
}.) SKU 
it from Hig 
lish northern cot 


any small pieces of wood of 
(See Grose’s Prov. Dic- 

ul Gloss. to Exmoor 
ymologicon, and says 


Caves, § 
sitin his Et; 
i It is common in all the Eng- 
“Too lat w, Quha hewis to hie, 
rhe spail sall fall into his eie.’ 
Cherry and Slae, st. 1 

isson’s Proverbs, No, 323, p. 13— 

t wright that hews maist spails.’ 
Fergusson, Proverbs. No. 343. 


and the sparkis spedely out sprarng.’ 
Pinkerton’s S. P. vol. iii. p. 94. 


| Addresses, p. 32; Le 


+ 


irmont, p. 25. 


wn brittle 
ould have been 
less faithful 
i as would easily 
split, o s ant t t- whether from dryness or any 
ther cause. In Swe 1 alone t! have formed a noun 
from this Teutor ng the North 
viz. Spjal, seg x 
field, such as w 
spjal. Analog 
is spelk, a thin limber 
parts of Scotland 
called spilkings.” 


In many 
same principle 


: J. Exrot Hopexry. 
West Derby, Li 


(4" S. viii. 
word with your corresp 
menting on the verb progr: 
names 7rafalyar and Du a 


tilated its accentuation in your co 


Gas) 
702); 


subject was again moot 


( 


¢ 
i 


I 


] 


would especially call his < ntion to the 
e 


t 


s 


Wood shall march t 


rect), we have ‘ high Duns 


a 


hill” oceurs in Act IV. Se. 
n l 


“Nort LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE” (4" S. v. 
passim; viii. 34, 99, 426.)—If the discussion of 
this passage is not quite exhausted, I think I may 
add a testimony to the use of the phrase prior to 
Keble’s Christian Year, from an epitaph upon a 
tablet on the walls of the nave of the church in 
this village. 

The inscription runs as f yllows:— 
“ Near this place lieth the body of 
Witiram WILKS, 
Vho departed this life May 12th, 1803, 
Age 42 Yea 
“In perfect health I went from home, 
Not thinking that my glass was run. 
[he earth is nothing, heaven is all, 
Death has not |! by my fall. 
Dear friends, p: me no more, 
I am not lost, bu 
All flowers g 
More sudde 


Sutton-under-Brailes Rector: 
“Great GRIEFS ARE SILENT” (4% §, viii. 
passim ; ix. 23.)—I recollect reading the following 
lines in & lady’s album some fifty years ago. 
Some of your 1 know whence they 
came :— 
floods and streams— 
he deep are dumb.” 
LB. D, BETHUNE. 
alfour, Markir 
{Sir Walter R 
For a modern example of this sentiment, vide 
‘he Garden of Florence” by John Hamilton 
| 


N.B. 
l ‘The Silent Lover.” } 


files not the mind.” 
James Henry Drxon. 
“Pre FALGAR ”’: “ DUNSINANE” 
—I ask to be alloweda 
ndent S., who, in com- 
s, introduces the proper 
As to the former 
urs since I ven- 
umns (1* 8S. vi. 


jRESs ” 
360; ix. 2 


if these two. it is nearly twenty y 


vo (3' S, ix. 297) the 
apparently in ignorance 
f its having been alr discussed. To the in- 
ormation ] p must 

. 4 . ~ . 1. * S . i. 
wiefly refer S., who will see that Byron, in his 
‘spoils of Trafalgar,” nei into “a false 
yronunciation,”’ nor used il license.” I 


and about six years : 


thus collects ! l ages | 


con- 
luding parag ‘OOPER’S con- 
ribution at 
: i ion to Shake- 
after ‘ Birnam 
ne’ (which is cor- 
nane hill,’ Now here 
re two errors: (1.) to be accurate, “‘ Dunsinane 
1, and comes before, 
ssages (in Act V.) 


peare’s 


it after, all the other p 
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where the name is found. This is a small matter, 
but (2) the accent on the final syllable is not, as 
he says, correct, if we are to take the local pro- 
nunciation—and on what else can we rely ?—we 
must place the accent on the p: nultimate. In 
fact Shakspeare was right in his first guess as to 
the quantity. 

I know the place well, and hardly a week passes 
without my directing a letter thither, which I do 
to Dunstnnane, as the name, to prevent blunders, 
is now always spelt. If S. have occasion to hire 
a vehicle at the Perth station for conveyance to 
the classic spot, he had better surrender his view 
of what is correct, and adopt mine, or he may 
meet with diffi vulty. . ie 

Shinfield Grove. 

Councii or Epnuesvs (4 S. ix. 
answer to G. D. ). see Le tures on the 
Church (Lecture IV.), and an article 
“Council of Constantinople” in the . 
Review about five years ago. i? = t 


Onuarterl 
“OnNcE IN THE SILencr,” 

These lines 

a hymn, » found in several collections, e. ¢. 

in Montgomery’s Christian Psalmist, p.62. They 

are not identical, , hymn. 

The hymn beg ; 


/ , ++ 1 rs 
. (4"8, vill. 528.) 


opening verse of 


the same 


ins — 


“In Israel's fane by 


Words similar to, though not identical with, 
these will be found at the beginning of No. xxxii. 
of Easy Hymns for National Schools pu lished by 
the Christian Knowledge Society. T. W. Wrens. 


Rosemary (4° S, viii. 553.) —There must be 
some mistake in the article signed Tavs. The 
rosemary is no/ the Rosa spinosissima—a rose that 
has been fully discussed in “ N. & Q.” The rose- 
mary has nothing to do with the rose, or, as some 
think, with the Virgin ~ rhe Latin name 

: d it is so calle 


is Ros marinus, i. e. sea dew: an 
because the under part of the | 
if splashed with the spray of the ocean. 

A MURITHIAN. 


eaves is white, as 


Srrk Apam Pesnarrt (4 S. ix. 14) was great- 
grandson and heir 
Peshall, who was sheriff (an officer in = se days 
of great authority) of Staffordshire 15 Pars. 
and who made a great accession t 4+» e > by 
marriage with two heiresses, ) 
John Weston, Lord of Weston Lizard, co. Salop, 
and John de Caverswall of Bishop's Offley, same 
county. In Eyton’s Antiquities of Shr ypshire the 
name frequently occurs, and some account of Sir 
Adam is given in Erdeswick’s Survey of Stafford- 
shire by Harwood, p. 164 ef seg. His pedigree 
will be found in Burke's Ertinct’ and Dormant 
Baronetetes, p. 406. H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place, S.W. 


it is presumed, of Sir Adam 


the Seiathont rs of 


. IX. Fes. 3, 72, 


a 


“Like tHe Watsatt Man’s Goose” | 
ix. 35.)—That “a goose is a very silly bird, 
much for one but not enough for two,” is se oll 
a local saying. I have heard it in several widely 
separated parts of England. Nor is the credit of 
it always given to Walsall. Tewkesbury, at least, 
has a claim on it. Wx. PENGELLY. 


Tue Lexrxeton Parprrs (4 S. ix. 36.)\—The 
following is from Sharpe's Peerage, published by 
John Sharpe, London, 1830: — 7 
first Baron Lexi: 


* Robert . 
Lords of Lexington, co. Notts, barons bys 
kK. John, was distinguis 1 for his lovalty to K. Charles L, 
und for his services was created, 1645, Baron Lexington, 
of Aram, co. Notts. He died 1668, 

* Robert, second Baron Lexington, son and heir, was 
eminent as a diplomatist at the Courts of Vienna and 
Madrid, and at the Treaty of Ryswick. He di 

, ' CHAR 

Cuearp Bookcases (4 S. ix. 37 
for bookcases can be — 

Foundry, Oxford ; but I should hesitate to recom- 
mend them—at all events for private libraries. 
H. Fisnwick 

TERTIARIES ( - S. viii. 167, 215, 428, 488.)—I 
am sorry that F. C. H. should be hurt at the tone 
of my reply, b I submit tl is ansv 
oro $ uery was by no means cor: ’ ” His 
further assertion that the third Order of St 
Francis “ is hardly known and rarely spoken (” 
as the Order Pena ‘ertainly quite incor- 
rect; for that is the de aie tion used, not only in 
the form of admission of persons into the order, 
but also in etervy document and work thereto 
relating from the time of its institution down to 
this present date—at least 

Here and in France tl re always 
entitled “ ]’Ordre de la Pénitence ”’; and in all the 
English works I possess, commer cing with Father 
William Staney’s Treatise of the Third Order of 
Saint Francia ommontt called the Order of Penance, 
published at Doway in 1617, and en ling with The 
VW enna, ys ihtiched by Messrs. Burns & Lambert 

men nd the Order of Penance. I wish 
nat Alban Butler's statement, 
Ci def the order only a confra- 

and not a relive jus order, is a mere &s- 
sert the exactness of which is by no means 
proved. W. H. James WEALE. 


Bruges. 


ver come 


across, 


Parestrna (4 S, viii. 402, 518.)—The plain 
chant in the Graduale, and Diurnale, 
published by Hauicq at Mec hlin, differs consider- 
ably from that in the medizval manuscripts for- 
merly, and even now, i use in some churches in 
the Low Countries and in Germany. The ¢ altera- 
tions were be ypted from eu ripts copied in 
Rome by, or rather for, the late Cardinal Sterekx, 
and said to rho by Palestrina, and to embody that 
musician's ideas for the reformation of the plain 


Ve sperale, 
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chant; but, I believe, the editors went even fur- 
ther than the manuscript. Their theory was, that 
the chant had become corrupted in the course of 
time by additions, and, I believe, they claim to 
have brought it back to its original purity. The 
result, in my humble opinion, is, that they have 
produced chants, in the hymns especially, which 
lack the go and spirit of those in the older manu- 
scripts. This modern Mechlin use has not been 
adopted in any other diocese in Belgium. 
W. H. James WRALE. 
A GENEALOGICAL Hint (4 S. viii. 513; ix. 45.) 
Your correspondent is late with his suggestion as 
to the adoption of the mother’s maiden name 
before that of the father. This was made by 
E. G. R. fifteen years ago in your columns (2"4 
§.ii. 197), and approved by the late M. A. Lower 
in 2% S. ii. 209, where that great authority 
pointed it out as already made by himself years 
before that in his Exglish Surnames; and there it 
will be found in a note, vol. i. p. 172, 3rd edition. 
Shinfield Grove. W. T. M. 
Bavpxtn (4 S, ix. 37.)—In the Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Terms, lately edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, the name of the stuff called 
“Baudkin ” is said to have come from its having 
been originally manufactured at Baldeck or Baby- 
lon, It is otherwise called “ Baldequin” and 
“Baudekin,” and from its being used f I 


Bruges. 


* 


f 
covering of the canopy carried over the Bles 
Sacrament in processions, the canopy itself cam: 
to be called “ Baldechinum,” as found in all books 

.'s 


of ritual and ceremonial. F. C. H. 
fHorativs. writes that a note on this subject will | 
found in the first volume of Col. Yule’s Marco Polo. 


Capture oF Ricwarp I. (4" §. ix. 38.)—A 
detailed narrative may be found in C. Knight's 
Popular History of England, published by Brad- 
bury and Evans, 1856, i. pp. 319, 320. 
interesting particulars are also given in C. Selby’s 
Events to be remembered in the History of England, 
published by Darton and Co., pp. 65, 66. 

CHARLES NAYLOR. 


Some 


Poyntz Famiry (4 S. ix. 38. . L. W. C. 
will find in a foot-note of Croker’s edition (1853) 
of Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, viii. p- 145, 
short account of the burning of Cowdray, and the 
drowning of the two sons of Mr. Px ry ntz, which 
event is stated to have occurred on July 7, 1815. 

a 4 


“Att-To” (4t* S. viii. passim.) —A much 
earlier example than any given by your corre- 
spondents occurs in the inscription of the dial at 
Kirkdale church, Yorkshire, which informs us that 
in the Confessor’s days Orm rebuilt the church: 

“SONNE HIT PES £1. TOBROCAN J TOFALAN.” 

“When it was all tobroken & tofallen.” 


ence to Mr. Skrar’s undoubtedly correct view as 
to the origin of the phrase. J.T. F. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


etionary of English Etymol: 1 By Hensleigh 

ewood, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Cam. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Langu 5 With an Introduction on the Formation of 
La ‘ Parts and II. (Triibner & Co.) 
In the elve years which have elapsed since 

st ; of this important contribution to our 
10wledge of lish etymology, not only has that 
ich of study made considerable progress, but the pub- 
lication of the earlier monuments of our language has 
been carried on toa remarkable extent. Besides this, 


the dictionary itself has been mad e subject of special 
annotation and criticism, as by Mr. rge P. Marsh in 
the American edition of the st 1 ind by E. Mil 
ler in his Etymological Diction Kithen, 1865-7), and 
by various writers in rt is p In preparing 
this new edition, Mr. Wedgwood has availed himself of 
these various aids; and wherever he has seen reason to 
alter the etymology of a wor ym that originally given, 
such word is marked with an asterisk. While in addi- 
tion, in deference to the jud t cted friends, 
the etymology of w i generally 
omitted in the first edition, has been concis nserted in 
the present work. h ok is b ry ed in 
double columns, and e mplet in five parts, 
which will form a handsome volume; and as the whole 
of th py i y fi pr , the book will be com- 
l ) ! » shall look with 
for the Introduc- 
1 is to contain the author’s views on the 
ation of language, 
ures by Daniel Maclise, th Des riptions and a 
graphical Sketch of ‘ainter by James Dafforne. 
irtue & Uo.) 
a handsome 
, containing a series 
fr t pictures by Charles Leslie, 
befor t ny] ion, and a very 
one, containing as it lo even er ravings 
following pictures by iniel Maclise 
and the Picture-Dealer; A Scene from Midas; 
Gil Blas at Pennaflor; A Scene from Twelfth Night; 
Che Play Scene in Hamlet; The Origin of the Harp; 
The Nymph of the Waterfall ; Undine; Orlando about 
to Wrestle with Charles, tl Duke’s Wrestler; The 
Ballad Singer; and lastly, the Warrior's Cradle. The 
engravings are introduced by a biograpt ical sketch of the 
artist’s life, and accompanied by critical and illustrative 
descriptions from the pen of Mr. Daft 2; the whole 
rming a handsome volume which cannot be otherwise 
mirers of Daniel 


f 
fe 
than welcome to the numerous 


Maclise. 


Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging to 
Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an 
extensive Ordinary of British Armorials upon an en- 
tirely New Plan, By the late Jobn W. Papworth, 
F.R.L.B.A., &e. Edited, from p. 696, by Alfred W. 
Morant, Esq., F.S.A., &e. Part XV. 

Not only the original subscribers to this important 


heraldic work, but all Students of Heraldry and British 


This seems very much to the purpose in refer- | Fan ily History, will rejoice to see that the labours of 
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the late Mr. Papworth are not to be left in an imperfect 
and consequently unsatisfactory state, but that; with the 
assistance of Mr. Morant, the book is to be completed, 
(the whole of the MS. having been prepared for press), as 
early as possible with due regard to careful revision. 
For the benefit of such of our readers as may be desirous 
of getting prospectuses and information respecting it, we 
may state that communications with regard to these should 
be addressed to Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 13, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 
Debrett’'s Illustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; to 
hich is added much Information respecting the imme- 
diate Family Connections of the Peers. Under direct 
Personal Revision and Correction. (Dean & Son.) 
Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of 
the United Kingd ut Britain and Ireland; to 
which is added w r ! especting the imme- 
ciate Fam ly Co Baronets. Under 
direct Personal Revisio 1 vrrection, (Dean & 
Son.) 
Debrett, for wl 
“par excellence the 


ch its editor claims the merit of being 
and most popular book of 
has additional one of being 
very compact and very complete. The difficulties with 
which the ublications of this nature have to 
contend in their e1 irs to record the facts of family 
history are curiously illustrated in the Baronetage before 
us, in the shape of a ter threatening the editor with 
un action at law in case he does not omit a certain fact, 
which we belie; till sub judice. 

Po.to.”—A statement, copied 
from the Civil Se Gazette, has appeared in several 
papers, that the article in the last Quarterly Review on 
Col. Yule’s Marco Polo was written by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, K.C.B., whereas it is from the pen of Mr. R. H. 
Major, F.S.A., Keeper of the Maps and Charts in the 
British Museum. 


its class,” 


editors 


Cow. Yure’s “Marco 


Tue literary brotherhood will be glad to learn that the 
Eleventh Annual Supplement to the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Corporation of London has just been issued. 
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Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Owing to the number of Replies waiting for insertion) 
we are compelled to curtail our Notes on Books, §c. ; 
Fotk Lore includes Popular Superstition, B : 
Legends, and generally, as the name implies, the Lore of 
the People. Jt will be seen Sr »m this that we cannot pos 
sibly give a list of books upon the subject. England, 
France, and Germany may each boast of as many as would 
C. C.—An inquiry after thos worthies * The Three 
Tuilors f Tooley Street,’ n twice made in“ N.&Q” 
iS. x. 269; 4% §, iv. 255, but without eliciting any 
T 
Inquirer (Edinburgh.)—The remark of Uncle Toby 
his visit to a sick brother officer, “Before the wheel could 
urn at the cistern,” appears to be an allusion to Eccle- 
ustes, xii. 6. 
MAS RATCLIFFE.—The custom of throwing the hood 
has been noticed in “N, & Q.” 2°45 186 ; v. 94, 187, 
Maxrocuetrn.—For the maxims of the School of 
Salerno consult the Penny Cyclopedia, xx. 346, an€ 
‘N. & py 84 8.1.53. Sir Alex. Croke edited an editing 
of the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitaaum, Oxford, 1830, 
Quonpam.—For the well-known nursery tale of “The 
Three Wise Men of Gotha :> must refer our corre 
spondent to Mr. Halliwell’ s of The Merry Tales of 
he Wise Men of Gotham ( , andto“N. & Q”" 


1* S. ii. 476, 520. 


ll. 


». lV. 


lition 


1 


(L yd. 15840 


passage occurs in Shake 
Act I. Se. 3, where the 

e no puritan, yet it will) 
of humility overthe 


Hersert RanpDoiten.— The 
speare, All’s Well that Ends We 
Y “ Though hone 
it will wear tl 
k gown of a big heart.” 


non says 

hurt; 
Joun Pickrorp.—Eques Auratus is a knight bachelar, 
called auratus, or gilt, because anciently none but knights 
might gil 1 or beautify their armour with gold. In law this 
term is seldom used ; but instead of it miles, and sometime 
he f T. - 

B. C.— Consult the article “Carew” in Prince's Worthia 
of Devon, edit. 1810, 4to, the articles “Carew” in Tht 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography, Edinburgh, 
vol. i., and “ N, & Q.” 2"4 8. vi. 395, 439 

luvs.—There is a portrait of p 

zn and poet, paint l by Worsdale 
J iy !), and p L Faber in 


Henry Carey, muti- 

(the celebrated 

engrat by 1729, which ha 

rare. 

10.—J. T. Smith's promised Anecdotic History & 
ul’s, Covent Garden, was never published. 

AyTIguartan.— Your first query had come to hand, bat 

d will be substituted for it. 
uppose that their papers are 


cake an immediate 


since receit 

tders gen rrally must not 
, y do not 

pearance in the columas of * N. & q.’ 

ATA. —4th §, ix. p. 78, col. ii. line 3 from bottom, for 

read “after”; p. 79, col. i. line 2, and in note, for 

” read “ Bosville”; line 9, for “ appointments” 


ippointment ”; p. 79, col. ii. line 8 from bottom, 
and throughout the article, for ‘ 


ed simply because, th 


‘eat” read “ Peat”§ 
», 80, col. i. line 21, for “ Gent. Mag. 1837, iii.” read 
t. Mag. 1837, viii.” 
. ICE 
: leave to state that we decline to return communication= 
vf any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make a 

tion. 

communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
. Wellington Street, W.C. 
fo all communications should be affixed the name and eddren 

-not necessarily fur publication, but as a guarantee of 

° a 
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